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good Greek, its association with justice as the vital unity of the three parts or 
rather of the three social classes. But shortcomings like the above are rather 
lapses than indications of the general character of the book. And this, besides, 
is not the place for anything in the way of detailed criticism, even if criticism were 
one's chief interest. 

In its matter, then, and in its conclusions Mr. Barker's book has great value. 
Students alike of history and of philosophy must esteem it highly, as has been 
already implied, and in particular, students of Greek literature are bound to be 
interested in a work that brings thought and life so closely together. Finally, 
besides the chapters dealing directly with Plato and Aristotle, there are in this 
book, as worthy of note, (1) an Introduction, dealing very successfully with the 
relation of Greek political theory in general to Greek history, not omitting the 
foreign influence that all theory, if it arise at all, must regard; (2) a chapter, 
entitled: "The Pre-Socratics, Socrates, and the Minor Socratics," but failing in 
my opinion to make Socrates with his irony, individualism, intellectualism, 
utilitarianism and all, the positive creature of the Sophists or of the movement 
to which they belonged, that he really was; (3) an Epilogue, giving the later 
history of Aristotle's Politics; and (4) two Appendices, the latter briefly treating 
the later history of Plato's Republic, as shown, for example, in its influence on 
St. Augustine, Bacon, More, and — through Aristotle — Hegel. 

A. H. L. 



Incubation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian 
Churches. By Mary Hamilton, M.A., Carnegie Research 
Scholar. London: W. C. Henderson & Son, 1906. Pp. 
viii + 228. 

"The subject of Incubation, which has hitherto received merely cursory notice 
from English writers, is of interest to modern readers for two reasons. In the 
first place, the practice — designated without ambiguity in German as "Tempel- 
schlaf," i. e., Temple-sleep — is one which, in virtue of its origin, belongs to pagan- 
ism, but is countenanced and encouraged in the twentieth century by two of the 
chief sections of the Christian church. And secondly, it produces results which 
have much in common with hypnotic cures and the achievements of Christian 
Science. The aim of the present work is to give a historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of the practice of Incubation from the earliest times down to the present 
day." 

The sketch intended by the writer is not in every way successful, particularly 
because the material is not digested with sufficient care; chap, iii, on "Incubation 
in the Cult of Asklepios — Aristides' Orations," is an example of the too discur- 
sive treatment. In places the English is slipshod and obscure. One may also 
note such inaccuracies as Pasiphaai, Maleatos, Antoninos (for Antoninus), 
Nakoros. 

The account of the Epidaurian inscriptions is decidedly interesting, probably 
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the best account in English of these remarkable stories of cures. The chapter 
on mediaeval saints which supplanted ancient gods or heroes, and that on 
the modern festival at Tenos, are well worth reading. The author inclines to the 
view that medicine and surgery found a place but gradually in the ancient 
shrines of healing. In general the cures are ascribed to suggestion. "There can 
be no doubt that people, through all the centuries, have been cured, and still are 
being cured of disease in ways which are independent of ordinary medical treat- 
ment." 

The careful reader will no doubt be impressed by the evidence here presented 
that the religion of southern Europe has changed comparatively little among the 
people within the period covered by extant records. 

Arthur Fairbanks 

Boston, Mass. 

The Attica 0} Pausanias. Edited by Mitchell Carroll. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. vii+293. 

The growing interest in classical archaeology makes this edition of the Attica 
for use with college classes peculiarly timely. Besides the index the book com- 
prises five parts: the Introduction, in which are considered the scope, character, 
and date of Pausanias' work, the author's life, style, and use of previous writers, 
and the aim and method of the Periegesis; a "Topographical Outline," which 
is a brief of the Attica; the text and its commentary, an Appendix containing a 
list of MSS, editions, etc. ; and twelve Excursuses dealing with important special 
topics. 

Pausanias has been so exhaustively annotated by Frazer and Hitzig-Blumner 
that Professor Carroll should indeed be congratulated if he has contributed any- 
thing new in the way of illuminating the Attica, especially when his task has been 
that of compressing the mass of material into a compass suitable for a textbook. 
In view of the authority and completeness of these two great editions the present 
editor recognizes that his "chief task" has been "to appraise the matter they 
present in the light of later contributions, to bring the discussions up to date, 
and to select what is essential to meet the needs of students." 

In judging the work before us it is fair to apply the standard thus set by the 
editor himself. On the whole he has fairly appraised the work of his predecessors, 
has more or less successfully brought the discussions up to date, and has shown 
discrimination in the adaptation of his material to the needs of college students 
of an advanced grade. Professor Carroll's edition, therefore, is sure to be widely 
used, and to prove helpful. But the reviewer feels bound to call attention to 
certain grave faults of method, and to point to omissions which should be corrected. 

With no impropriety Professor Carroll might have borrowed, as he has exten- 
sively, from the works of other scholars, had he made definite acknowledgment 
either in his Preface, or by quotation marks in his notes. But, when we find in 
the notes as many as 97 instances in which words, phrases, sentences, and even 



